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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 


(Continued from page 819, vol. 23.) 


[Io the Eighth Month, 1826, he informed 
his Monthly Meeting ( Alton) of a religious con- 
cern to visit the meetings of Friends in 
Scotland ; also some other meetings in his way 
thither and in returning: a certificate was 
granted, and he left home on the 19th of that 
month, taking the meetings of Newcastle and 
Edinburgh in his way; he then proceeded to 
Aberdeen, and there attended the half year’s 
meeting. The following are extracts from his 
Ictters written during this journey. ] 


25th of Eighth Month, 1826.—[From 

Edioburgh he writes:]—How poor do I 
feel, and yet an engagement of heart in 
this line of duty—how humbling is it! What 
but the power of Truth, livingly and fresh 
communicated, can preserve, much more enable 
todo any thing to the glory of God. O! I 
~ feel my own childish growth, as well as that 
inability we all share as men and creatures; 
and I long that the Lord would be pleased to 
endue me with more skill and capacity to ad- 
vocate His cause, as well as with simplicity to 
lay aside every weight, and keep clear of — 
soure. Do often think of me for my good, 


and help me with thy most earnest fervent de- 
sires to the fountain therevf, that I may be 
thoroughly furnished for every needful time,— 
tndued with wisdom and an understanding 
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heart, with clearness also of spiritual sense 
and with might in the inner man. The Lord 
direct my way and prosper it, for He knows 
that in integrity I have sought His will only 
to do it. 
Ury near Strongenaven, Ninth Month. 
Our meetings (the General Meeting, have 
been pretty large, and much favored with the 
manifestation of the ancient arm of power; 
so that in the strength thereof a remnant could 
say,— one generation shall praise thy works 
to another, and declare thy glorious name and 
goodness.” I had, on First day morning, my 
time of silent admiration at this, which is the 
Lord’s doing; but in the afternoon meeting, 
which was very largely attended by strangers, 
I was led to stand up and open that great 
mystery, but to us most true ordinance, of 
waiting on the Lord,—with the excellent bene- 
fits to be derived from this practice in respect 
to spiritual attainments. The people were very 
uiet and attentive, though still flocking in. 
here were many Friends in the ministry who 
confirmed these things, and further set forth 
the Christian life and doctrine. Second day, 
the General Meeting was held, when the Lord 
was pleased to appear amongst us to our great 
refreshment: much instrumental labor was be- 
stowed, especially on the unfaithful, who were 
warned in a solemn manner again and again. 
On Fifth day, I was at the Aberdeen meet-. 
ing, in which I had under a sweet feeling to 
encourage the little flock to hold on their way. 
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O! how preciously did the Lord work that 
day ; I shall not easily forget it. 

This place (Ury) has for some years been 
aurprisingly improved, especially of lute, the 
walks and woods planted by the father of the 
present proprietor, are beautiful; a bold rush- 
lng stream winds not far from the house, 
through a bed of rocks; and the inequality of 
the ground is pleasing indeed. It is a sweet 


spot. The proprietor, Robert Barclay, reccived | 


me very kindly, and welcomed me. Iam made 


very comfortable here, but must get through | 


my business and be gone: accordingly I have 
this morning exawined the library throughout, 
and found already several interesting things; 
but the correspondence ig what I want, and 
hope to see. ‘ 

On Second day I completed my business 
here to my satisfaction, having brought with 
me what was valuable. 

16th, 4th day.— Was at Dunfermline, where 
a little solid company sit together: none of 
them are yet acknowledged members. The 
Lord was good to us, in bowing our hearts to- 


| exhortation was as a mighty stream. 
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Burnyeat, John Banks, James Dickinson, and 
others lived. At this meeting at Pardshaw 
the Lord was pleased this day to manifest his 
name, and glorify it, which is as ointment 
poured forth: O! he worked marvellously, 
giving His blessing and presence amongst us, 
| who were a large company ; so that the flow of 
I felt the 
Lord to be very near, and my poor spirit was 
greatly refreshed ; and my soul somewhat filled 
| with their company: but I find day by day, 
that former things must be left, and not rested 
‘in, that the mind may be free and unshackled 
, against the next service. 
To E. H. 
Epinsures, 14th of Ninth Month, 1826. 
My Beloved Friend,—OQOn the receipt of thy 
account respecting our endeared companion, 
who is gone befure to his rest and reward, my 
heart was wonderfully helped to a degree of 
acquiescence in the blessed purposes of Divine 
wisdom and goodness, so that though few, 
very few are nearer to me than he among 
the flock of the faithful in Christ Jesus, I 


gether low before him, and I trust it was aj could not hold him on this side the grave; but 
favored time; pretty much counsel was handed. seemed entirely prepared and resigned to lose 
I thought there was evidently to be felt a good | him, as to the outward; well knowing our one- 
work upon some, and [ trust it will stand, even | ness was not to be destroyed by death, Ah! 
in the face of a crooked and perverse geuera-| dear , when we can look with anointed 
tion of professors of the Christian name, among | eyes on these things, and are permitted to euter 


whom, living, powerful, operative religion is 
much wanted. On Fifth day, I attended the 
meeting at Edinburgh in course; I took my 
seat, hardly knowing any besides the family in 
which I was received; but the Lord gave me 
to labOPabundantly, for their arising out of their 
présent low state: [ rose early in the meeting, 
going into things very particularly, laying be- 
fore them the causes of weakness, under which 
I apprehended they labored; with much more 
respecting the only sure foundation and resting 

lace, and what a building on this would make 
them: The Lord was near to help,—blessed be 
his Name ! 

At Carlisle I attended the meetings on First 
day; wherein the great heavenly Shepherd’s 
crook was extended, and his care was over us. 
O! wonderful is the help handed to me, to do 
whatsoever I find todo. Many hearts were I 
trust humbled that day; for the Lord was 
surely among us. I met with some young plants, 
and made a call on a precious family, and my 
heart was refreshed in the hope that they are 
bowing under the yoke of Christ. I sometimes 
feel a temporary disadvantage in my youthful 
appearance; until my Master makes way for me 
in the hearts. of my friends. I went to the 
Monthly Meeting held at Pardshaw, a country 
meeting mentioned in George Fox’s Journal as 
‘ Pardshaw Cragg :’ here, as I went, my friends 
pointed out the rock, where he preached among 
the mountains: they also showed where John 


into the purposes and will of our heavenly 
Father, whose ways are higher than ours, who 
doeth all things well, nor any thing in vain,— 
what a favor, what a mercy is it, that the mes- 


thee here is no longer,”—‘‘ Come up hither.” 
O! what a release, what a dismissal, what an 
enlargement to the poor tribulated spirit, labor- 
ing amidst temptations and the assaults of the 
prince of darkness, yea, amidst many infirmi- 
ties, afflictions and duubtings : but how unatter- 
ably awful is the voice of warning conveyed in 
this dispensation to others, among whom that 
dear servant bas gone testifying in his life-time 
of the powers of the world to come, and of 
the terms on which alone the gates of heaven 
are opened. Surely, my soul said, on first 
hearing of his illness, this was a seal to his 
testimony, and a crowmr to his labors of love, 
which the Lord hath set; and let his will be 
done. And now how is such a circumstance 
calculated to bind us who remain, one unto 
another, and above all, to the great Head of 
the church,—to stimulate us to an earnest heed 
to the things that make for such peace as our 
beloved Edmund [Janson] had, and is centred 
in ;—for here is a fresh and indisputable evi- 
dence, that “these things are faithful and 
true,’—that “the Lord is at hand,” and 
watches over us for good,—that “ verily there 
is a reward for the righteous,””—that “in due 
season even we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


Fs is given to the quickeued soul, “Time to 
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My heart flows in gratitude to the fountain of 
good, in remembering all that He wrought for 
our dear E.; for truly the Lord was with him, 
whatever were his snares or infirmities in com- 
mon with many of us; my prayer is, “let my 
last end be like his;” let me only get to the 
end of this appointed warfare safely as he has! 
There is a blessing upon those who hold fast 
the beginning of their confidence in the Lord 
steadfast to the end; who mourn not as those 
that have no hope: for as certainly as he who 
is taken from us, hath “received the end of 
his hope, even the salvation of his soul,” so in 
due season they also shall surely reap, who 
faint not; their tribulation will work patience ; 
and though they cannot as yet go to him, yet those 
who follow the Lamb withersoever He goeth, 
after their measure and testimony for Him is 
filled up, we well know, will have of Him a 
place prepared for them—Wherefore the ‘lan- 
guage runs in me, “let not your hearts be 
troubled, neither let them be afraid.” My 
mind is often raised secretly in supplication, 
that this dispensation may prove the raising 
of some from their grave in a spiritual sense, 
to glorify the God of their lives, (in whose 
hands their very breath is,) both in.body, soul 
and spirit. For the Lord hath spoken to them 
by his servants as yet much io vain; aod he hath 
® now given them a sign and. token of what He 
ecan do, by even snatching them from the 


earth, it may be im anger and not in mercy, 
unless they,, repent and turn speedily, yea 
wholly upto Him. 


I have been to the meetings in Scotland 


with certificate. The Good Master is tender to 
mea poor creature; and while sufficient strength 


seems to come in every needful hour, I have; 


nothing to spare, being borne along through 
heavy conflicts and deep baptisms. 
J. B. 
To L. C. 
Wetuinesoroven, 3d of Tenth Month, 1826. 

My Dear Friend,—Truly the feeling of love 
towards my many dear friends in Cornwall is 
so expanded, that I thought it nearly impossi- 
ble to confine my address to any one in partic- 
ular; thence discouragement ensued,—general 
epistles being much out of date now-a-days. 
But O! how often do I think of some in par- 
ticular in your district; yet longing for the 
preservation, yea, the grow:h of all. Whata 
noble company is the Captain of our salvation 
seckiug to gather; how glorious would be his 
arising among you, designed indeed to form 
part of his “army with banners,” and called 
to be more than conquerors through Him. 
The Lord remains to be to his devoted ser- 
vants the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
unless they withdraw from his service: the 
Lamb and his followers shall now, as ever, have 
the victory. But some are ready to say with 
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one of old, even to the mothers in Israel, 
‘‘ Except thou go with me, I will not go down ;” 
and the answer to such must be expected to 
prove not altogether to their honor: for such 
look too much to the poor prophetess, intead of 
diligently setting themselves about their own 
business,—which is, indeed, to fight the good 
fight of faith. The example of dedication set 
by many in Cornwall, oftentimes refreshes me ; 
and the more I think of them in this way, the 
more I long that they may “ abound more and 
more ;” for yet these many privileges and surely 
gracious visitations, are to be improved accord- 
ingly. 

I may now tell thee how wonderfully the 
Lord’s mercy has encompassed me about, and 
his aid been afforded me in every hour of need ; 
enabling me to do, I trust, his will in some 
small measure, while in this awful engagement 
of visiting the churches in the love of the 
great Head thereof. O! my heart overflows, 
when I think how great has been the conde- 
scension vouchsafed ; whereby preservation has 
been hitherto known in good degree from the de- 
vices of the enemy, and under all the discourage- 
ments and provings of the day, which are very 
many ; yea, strength has been known at times 
boldly and largely to advocate the good and 
great cause, and to testify of that grace by 
which we must be saved through faith in its 
ope the soul. I have been at all the 
me Scotland, and at several of them 
more once, and have taken some others 
both in going and returning: they have gen- 
erally been to my great relief and comfort, and 
I trust, lasting benefit; so that my is ia 
degree qualified to utter the langu ‘0! 
how great is Thy goodness, which thou hast 
laid up for them that desire to fear, serve, suffer 
for, and trust in Thee!’ How thankful ought 
we to be, dear friend, for all the mercies still 
handed to us, even day by day; and O! how 
ought we to walk before Him, who thus deals 
with us! 

[He returned home the 6th of Tenth Month, 
1826, having attended the meetings in Cum- 
berland, York Quarterly Meeting, and some 
meetings in Northamptonshire. ] 

. (To be continued.) 


THOUGHTS. 
BY CHANNING. 

I cannot but pity the man who reengnjzes 
nothing godlike in his own nature... I see the 
marks of God in the heavens and the earth, but 
how much more in a liberal intellect, ia magnan- 
imity, in unconquerable rectitude, in a philan-. 
thropy which forgives eyery wrong, and which 
never despairs of the cause of Christ and hu- 
man virtues! Ido, and I must reverence bu-, 
man nature. Neither the sneers of a worldly 
skepticism, nor.the groans of a gloomy theology, 
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disturb my faith in its godlike powers and ten- 
dencies. I know how it is despis:d, bow it has 

been oppressed, how civil and religious estab- 

lishments have for ages conspired to crush it. 

I know its history, | shut my eyes on none of 
its weaknesses and crimes. I understand the 

proofs by which despotism demonstrates that 

man is a wild beast, in want of a master, and 

only safe in chains. But, injured, trampled on, 

and scorned as our neture is, I still tarn to it 

with intense sympathy and strong hope. The sig- 

natures of its origin and its end are impressed tuo 

deeply to be ever wholly effaced. I bless it for 

its kiod affections, for its strong and tender 

love. I honor it for its struggles against op- 

pression, for its growth and progress under the 

weight of so many chains aud prejudices, for its 

‘achievements in science and art, and still more 

for its examples of heroio and saintly virtue. 

These are marks of a divine origin, and the 

pledges of a celestial inheritance; and 1 thank | 
God that my own lot is bound up with that of the 

human race. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


For some years past there has been a grow- | 
ing concern in several branches of our Society 
in relation to the religious training and instruc- 
tion of our junior members ; and in mapg minds 
it has been accompanied by a conscio at, 
as a body, we are not performing @ ole 
duty to this interesting class. This has Ted, in | 
some places, to the establishment of First-day 
Schools for the teaching of children in scriptu- 
ral k ge, and of Bible classes in which 
persons th sexes aud various ages meet for 
mutual instruction. 

We have réason to believe that in- the early 
daysof the eeties people were so thoroughly 
acquainted with the Scriptures as Friends, for 
we find in their writings a continual reference 
to them, and it appears that in their public 
ministry and in their controversies they brought 
an abundance of scriptural testimony to prove 
their doctrines. They were members by con- 
vincement, and, like the noble Bereans, they 
“received the word with all readiness of mind, 
aud searched the Scriptures daily whether those 
things were so.” Their successors have gen- 
erally been less earnest and devotional, as has 
been the case in the experience of other religi- 
ous organizations, and one of the consequences 
of this declension in zeal has been a less assidu- 
ous Btudy of the sacred volume. 

To‘ order to remedy this acknowledged defect, 
the Yearly Meetitigs of Friends have for many 
years past very frequently sent down advices to 
the subordinate meetings, enjoining upon the 
members more : tion to the ‘reading of the 
Scriptures in their Pfinifer, as well as more prac- 
tical reliance upon the spfrit of truth, which alone 
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can render available the treasures of wisdom 
they contain. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that there are in the Society many heads 
of families, who, from indifference or some other 
cause, do ndt comply with these advices Their 
children grow up without the acquisition of 
scriptural knowledge, except what they hear 
from the lips of ministers in our- meetings for 
worship. Itis evident that some parents do not 
feel a religivus concern on this subject, and 
probably others, who at times feel it, do not act 
upon it, from an apprehension that they are not 
qualified for so grave an undertaking. How is 
this concern, which has so often been felt in 
our Yearly Meetings, to.be carried out in prac- 
tice? There appears to be no other way than 
fur tho-e who have the welfare of the Society at 
heart, who believe the Scriptures are “ profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproot, fur correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the maa of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works,” to wake an effort to supply 
the deficiencies of parents, and to bring to bear 
upon this concern the stimulus that results from 
axsociated action. There is adebt due from 
the S wicty to its juvenile members; if we ex- 
pect them to bear our testimonies, we must in- 
stract them in our principles. We mu-t show 
them by example and precept that true religion 
is not stern and ‘repulsive, but genial, attrac- 
tive and consoling. ~ 

Let us not be so fedrful of forms, which may 
possibly become lifeless, as-t» rewuitt inactive 
when opportunities for usefulness dreligresented 
and the impulse to do good is felt within as. 
There should be no idlers ia the churet of 
Christ ; but there is a diversity of gifts adapted 
to different fields of labor. Some are called to 
preach the gospel ; others to instruct the young, 
to educate the ignorant, to elevate the degraded, 
to visit the sick, or to console the afflicted. By 
helping others we help ourselves; for every 
effort to do good, arising from a pure impulse, 
will have its reward ; ‘“ He that reapeth receiveth 
wages, and gathereth fruit uoto life eternal.” 

Our religious Society has always set a high 
value upon the Scriptures, as a means supplied 
by Divine Providence to afford ‘instruction in 
the way of holiness ; placing them, however, in 
subordination to the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, from which they derive all their efficacy. 
An English author, writing on “ The Education 
of the World,” says, “Had the Bible been 
drawn up in precise statements of faith, or de- 
tailed precepts of conduct, we should have had 
no alternative, but either permanent subjection 
to an outer law, or loss of the highest instru- 
ment of self-education. But the Bible from its 
very form is exactly adapted to our present 
want. It is a history; even the doctrinal parts 
of it are cast in a historical form, and are best 
studied by considering them as records of the 
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time at which they were written, and as con- 
veying to us the highest and greatest religious 
life of that time. Hence we use the Bible— 
some consciously, some unconsciously—not to 
override, but to evoke the voice of couscience,” 

It must, we presume, be admitted by all, that 
no other book has had so great and salutary ao 
influence in the education of the most enlight- 
ened nations ; and could it now be blotted out 
and lost to the world, sa incalculable injury 
would be sustained. Taking this view of the 
subject, which few will controvert, and remem- 
bering moreover the literary merits of that 
greatest work of antiquity, we must consider 
that person who is not well acquaiuted with its 
contents as very imperfectly educated. 

Looking at this subject in & rational point of 
view, it appears really astonishing that so many 
who live in a Christian land should be well in- 
structed in heathen mythology, through the 
classic authors of Greece and Rowe, and yet 
almost unacquainted with that book which con- 
tains the recorded experience of the holy men 
of old, the precepts of the Son of God, and the 
writings of his apostles. 

So far as this deficiency is chargeable to the 
members of our religious Society, we trust that 
it will be remedied, and that measures will be 
taken by those who feel a concern on the sub- 
ject, to supply the neglect of parents in the 


religious training of their children. 

We look upon the movement already begun 
as an evidence of spiritual life,—an awakening 
of interest in heavenly things; and we earnestly 
desire that it may be so guided and regulated 
by the Shepherd of Israel, that the sheep of his 
pasture may be fed and the lambs of his flock 


S. M. J. 


_ BAALBEK TO DAMASCUS. 
BY W. W. PATTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The road from Baalbek to Damascus carried 
us across the anti-Lebanon range, winding in 
and out along its valleys, aud up and down its 
separate mountains. The scenery was bolder 
than any that we met in crossing Lebanon from 
Beirat. Occasional showers by day, and a heav- 
ier fall of rain at night, teld us that the rainy 
season had commenced, and called into use our 
india-rubber overcoats and leggings. I noticed 
single cedars occasionally, one of which was four 
feet in diameter near the ground. The soil in 
the valleys and on the mountain-sides was every- 
where put to use, being rich, though very stony. 
The plows in this region are entirely of wood, 
and amount to very little more than a pointed 
crooked branch, which makes a scratch in the 
loose earth four inches deep. The plows are 
drawn by all sorts of animals in Syria—horses 
(rarely), camels, oxen, cows, and donkeys, single 
orin couples. The plowman in the morning 
shoulders his plow (I once saw a women start- 


gathered. 
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ing off with her plow on her shoulder, and once 
I saw a man carrying two plows); and when at 
work he walks not behind, but at the side, and 
guides it with one hand by its single upright 
handle. In the other hand he carries a long 
pole, with an iron “ prick” on one end, to urge 
his oxen on—(Acts ix. 5)—and a flat iron on 
the other, to scrape the dirt occasionally from 
the plow. Our route was through many narrow 
gorges, in one of which we came upon the site 
of Abila, the capital of the district of Abilane 
(Luke iii. 2), in the Wady Barada. The ruins 
consisted of a few broken columns, some tombs 
hewn in the side of the mountain, and the re- 
mains of a road cut in part through the solid 
rock to the depth of twenty feet by the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 164. The villages along 
our way were of a very poor description, the 
houses being of small stone and mud, eight or 
ten feet high, close together, with flat earth- 
roofs, continuous from one end of the village to 
the other, and without windows usually. The 
gardens and houses had a curious wooden lock 
on doors and gates, that I shook and rattled, but 
could not opev, while I could see no reason for 
the wooden slide remaining fixed. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s “‘ Land and Book” explains the mystery. 
There was a hole by the lock, through which 
to put in the hand with a key to unlock it, as 
in Solomon’s Song, v. 4. At Aio Fiji we camg 
to a most beautiful and romantic glen, where the 
principal source of the Pharphar of Scripture 
bursts out copiously at the base of the moun- 
tain, making at once a stream twenty or thirty 
feet wide, of the purest water. Above the rock 
under which the water iesues is a small temple, 
and avother a few feet distant by its side. Both 
are built in massive style, with thick walls 
and large stones, and ‘are supposed to be very 
ancient, or not less than 2,000 or 2,500 
years old. As we drew towards Damascus the 
strata of limestone rock were much contorted, 
and at last the mountains assumed a chalky ap- 
pearance. Hermon stood out in bolder relief to 
the south, with a fine cap of snow upon the sum- 
mit. Then we ascended a hight, with a monu- 
mental tomb, or wely, on the top, and Damascus, 
in all its far-fumed beauty, was at our feet. The 
view from that hill-top has been noted for ages, 
and certainly it is not exceeded by many views 
the world over. Damascus is on a level plain, 
immediately at the base, and the eye takes in 
the city, with its minarets, embosomed in gar- 
dens, which spread out for miles on every side, 
owing to the irrigation of the river Barada, the 
ancient Pharphar, which Naaman preferred to 
all the rivers of Israel. At this season, the 
vast plain beyond these gardens was dry and 
brown, being parched by the summer’s heat, 
and thas the contrast was more marked between 
this green oasis, embosomiog a city, and the 
surrounding desert. Then beyond the broad 
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clearly visible at a distance of from twenty to 
forty miles, giving a horizon of noble character. 
Much of the beauty of Damascus, as of all other 
Oriental cities, vanishes on approach. The gar- 
dens look ragged and untidy when near at hand, 
and are beautiful simply because trees and 
shrubs are fae beautiful, and not because in- 
dustry and skill have done much for or with 
them. And then the architecture, that had 
such an airy and romantic appearance afar, 

roves to be cheap, and tawdry, and ruinous. 

he houses are dull-looking without, having few 
windows, and those covered with lattice work 
—the dependence for light being on the inner 
court. Step through the doorway into these, 
and the scene chavges instantly. Thus we dis- 
mounted at the hotel (of the “ Universe,” ) stooped 
to get through the low door, walked on a few 
ateps, and were in a court of Oriental beauty. 
Two fountains gave forth their little streams, 
a small pond was filled with gold fish, lemon 
and citron trees hung full of fruit, and a raised 
divan, with cushions, invited us to rest. Damas- 
cus is noted for the interior splendor of its bet- 
ter class of dwellings, which have their courts 
a with marble, and rooms opening upon 

hem, with walls inlaid with marble slabs and 

ilasters, and adorned with gilding, and contain- 
ng highly ornamental furniture. The good taste 
of all this adornment is another matter. Orient- 
als and Occidentals will hardly agree in that 
respect. We do not believe in so much glitter 
and tinsel ; and they do. The bazaars of Da- 
mascus are very extensive and curious. The 
trades occupy their respective portions along the 
narrow, dingy, and dark passages, and the vari- 
ous mechanics and ‘tradesmen may be seen at 
their occupations in little seven-by-nine shops; 
those at work, sitting down to it on the floor, 
and those waiting for a customer, in the same 
posture amid their wares, with a resigned and 

lacid expression upon their faces. Damascus 

s not yet affected by European ideas, and as 
one of the oldest cities mentioned in history 
(Abraham’s servant Eliazer having been born 
there) keeps on in its ancient ways. The dogs 
are as lean and numerous as in Constantinople, 
and barked at us furiously, knowing that we were 
a set of “infidel dogs,” according to Moham- 
medan notions. The grand mosque contains 
some very fine Corinthian columns around its 
court, stolen from some ruin, of course, and was 
previously a Christian church, and before that 
a heathen temple. A singular proof that it once 
had a Christian use I saw with my own eyes. 
For, ascending to the roof of a neighboring 
bazaar, that is built against it, and walking 
ove some distance, I found an old gateway, 
just lifting its upper portion above the bazaar 
roof, and on it an inscription in Greek, ascrib- 
ing to Christ eternal dominion. This had evi- 
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expanse rose mountain-peaks in every direction, 










dently been cut on an unoccupied place on the 


‘lintel, after the building passed from heathen 


to Christian hands, and it is singular that Mo- 


, hammedans have allowéd it to remain. Buy 
' there it is, in hope of a better day. 


There are many Jews in the city now, as in 

| Paul’s day. I visited their quarter to see the 
interior of a house. It was on a Saturday after- 

| noon, and the females were in their best cos- 
| tume, in the streets and in the doorways. The 
| younger ones were rather handsome, and all 
were richly and gayly dressed, with their dress- 

es marvelously open at the top, making a full 

display, such as explained the langaage of Sulo- 

mon’s Song, vii. 3, and viii. 10. I did not omit 

to walk through “the street which is called 

Straight.” and qhich still bears that name, 

and deserves it, in comparison with the streets 

in general, thereand in all Hastern cities. Think- 

ing of Paul, as I rode and walked about the 

city, I was not a little pleased to observe houses 

built directly upon the outer wall, and having 

a window through which one could easily be let 

down by arope, either in a basket, like the apos- 

tle, or otherwise. As I passed the Lord’s day 

in Damascus, my mind was much filled with 

the thought that here Paul was converted and 

first preached the Gospel, beginning that won- 

drous career whose influence has affected the 

entire world, and will do so to even a greater ex- 

tent hereafter. Alas, there are but few traces 

of his labors there now. The city is most bigot- 

' edly Mohammedan! There is a mission sustained 
lby the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, and 
I had a very pleasant interview with Rev. 

Messrs. Robson and Wright. Damascus is full 


of odd sights and curious objects. In the street . 


Straight was a Mohammedan school, in a room 
15 or 18 feet square. The teacher, in his turban, 
sat squatted on the floor, with an Ardbic bo k 
before him. The boys, about thirty in number, 
sat in a similar manner around, as thickly as 
possible. He and they were all talking at once, 
and the clamor was quite deafening. As they 
spoke they moved their bodies to and fro like 
so many weavers. The scene was very amusing, 
and precisely the same each time we passed. In 
one of the principal streets is a huge plane tree, 
in perfect vigor, that measures forty feet in 
girth ; and another just in the suburbs, and 
hollow within, is used now as a shop, and was 
formely a custom- house office for the road lead- 
ing out of the city on that side. At the post- 
office a man sat with a basket of letters at his 
feet, and each person who came in looked them 
all over and selected his own! But my sheet is 
full, and [ mast stop.—Exchanye Puper. 
November 5, 1866. 





Ir is ever tu be remembered that in Divine 
Grace there is not only light but power. It 
softens all that is hard, and levels as with the 
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dust all that is lofty within us. Those, then, who| to avoid divorces, Christians become more care” 
are subject to it, will of necessity become tender, | ful about their marriages. This was one of the 
contrite, and lowly in heart.—J. J. Gurney. wonderful and good effects. The Church was 
informed of each intended marriage and consult- 
ed, and the Christian minister pronounced the 
MARRIAGE AND CHRISTIAN MORALS. nuptiul benediction in the name of God, and 








One of the great forces which, after three | registered the names of all married thus in the - 


hundred years of conflict, and after every sort}church book. This was the origin of marriage, 
of examioation and opposition, placed Christi- | being considered not only a civil contract, but 
anity upon the throne of the Cesars, was the | one religiously blessed. With the heathens all 
last thing which seemed likely to do so—its| was different ; there were no registers, and such 
teachings in regard to marriage, its opposition | was the coneubinage, the divorce and poylgamy 
to divorce, polygamy and licentiousness of all|and Joose connections, that no one knew what 
kinds. The heathen temples, priests, priestesses, | woman was married and who was not, or what 
worship and mysteries were all connected with | children were legitimate. No wife was safe and 
lusts and abominations so gross that respectable | no mother, no husband. and no father, except 
Roman matrons and maidens of high moral | only among the Christians. Their marriage was 
sense could not bear to go near them. The | open, registered for life, and sanctioned by the 
priests and philosophers tolerated and encour-| religious community as above reproach. And 
aged all this to get strong men and rich on their | a father could feel sure when he gave away his 
side, and the religion of the masses became | loved daughter toa Christian that it was to a 
worse and worse. Christianity opposed it all.| protector for life, when her beauty was faded 
This contest began about divorce at pleasure.|and he was dead. By degrees the best people 
The first divorce issued in the Roman Empire | wished their children to be thus united, and all 
was about three hundred years before Christ,|uther connections were looked upon, a8 the 
when one high in rank and influence publicly | Church looked on them, as suspicious, disgrace- 
divorced his wifc, just as Napoleon [. divorced | ful, and where not real marriages, wrong. - This 
Josephine because she was childless. Hitherto | was Christianity. It restored the original law 
the Romans had fought, and robbed, and mur-|of God. This was the great battle it fought for 
dered, and farmed, but had been manly and | fami'y ties, and it banisbed paganism and con- 


om in their domestic relations. But now fol- | quered, just as slavery has been banished more 


owed, with increasing wealth, scandalous. licen- | slowly. 
tiousness, and the heathen temples eucouraged| Now, the question is, Will the world ever be 
it, and the Jewish doctors tolerated divorce about | willing to part from this? One might as well 
at pleasure on the part of the husband. At last | ask the Southern slaves if they will ever wish to 
powerful wives sometimes divore.d weaker hus- | re-enact slavery. Revolutions do not move back- 
bands, to ally themselves to more ambitious and | ward. ‘Christianity will be better understood 
successful men. Herod the Great had ten wives, | and better lived up to in all future ages, but 
some murdered by him, some by the intrigues |such a system will never be given up. It has 
of the various children, and a few divorced. | always been just on this ground that the battle 
His sons and grand-children did worse; and | has bad to be fought between Christianity and 
Herodias, a grand-daughter, divorced one uncle | its foes, practically.’ Many in youth, therefore, 
to marry another, ¢. e., the Herod who bebead- | from ignorance or error, oppose this religion, 
ed John and mocked Jesus. Drusilla, another | but as men get settled and are fathers and men 
grand-daughter, divorced two husbands and | of weight and respectability they abandon their 
married Felix. opposition, because they see how essentially and 
Now, a hundred years before the first divorce | fundamentally Christianity is connected with 
in Rome, Malachi, the last of the old prophets | all the traest and dearest ties of earth—all that 
in Judea, had protested vehemently against di- | makes it safe now to give away a daughter. ia 
vorce at pleasure, as contrary to vatural justice | marriage—all that can give a sure and comfort- 
in leaving a wife without comfort in age, when |able companionship for old age in the wife of 
youth and beauty were gone, and leaving the} youth. Take away the Christian ideas of mar- 
children without proper education--indeed asa | riage and its holy laws, rightly understood, and 
crime against all right religious feeling. and the | there can be no peace for the world. 
true companionship for age, (ch. 14-16.) John} Many persons bring forward the laws of 
the Baptist, 400 years later, commenced a prae- | Christianity to disprove and correct loose views 
tical denunciation against the Herods on this| of the relations of the sexes, for it suits both 
account and lost his head. Jesus announced the|ways. But this, though proper enough, is not 
true idea of marriage, and was crucified, but the | the chief object of this article. The point is, 
Christian Church, as Paul’s writings show, fixed | that Christianity is a true aud divine power in 
here one of the greatest practical contests with | the earth, as is proved by the great victory over 
the paganism and corruption of the age. Then, | man’s lower nature, and upon which the whole 
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seen TI 


progress of mankind, the education of youth,’ 
the preservation of age and the respect for 
woman all depend. If marriage is not divine, 
there is nothing divine, nothing solid on earth, 
nothing left that a good man, woman or family 
need wish preserved in all the institutions of 
mankind. And marriage and Christianity snp- 


Tue Ace we Live 1n.—The age we live 
in is one of remarkable activity, both in civil 
and religious concerns, not only in this country, 
but in other parts of the civilized world. 

In Europe there seems to be among the edu- 
cated classes an increasing breadth of view in 


port each other as divine gifts to man.— Phila. | relation to the rights of man and the responsi- 


Ledger. 
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In the commencement of a new volume our 


bilities of those who hold the reins of power; 
while among the great mass of the people, there 
is a growing disposition to assert their rights, 
and to claim political privileges hitherto denied 
them. 

In Italy great progress has been made in 


thoughts naturally turn to the objects which promoting national unity and constitutional 


incite us to continued labor. 


Among these, the government. 


Even in Rome, the slowest of all 


desire to farnish our.readers with mental food communities to reform abuses, and the most in- 


that will not only be pleasant to the taste, but 
which will strengthen a love for Truth and its 
testimonies, holds a prominent place. We learn 


veterate in its adherence to tradition, some 
signs of advancement may be seen, in the de- 
sire of the people to throw off the yoke of ec- 


through letters from a number of friends that clesiastical domination. 


this object has been attained in many instances, 
and this affords us encouragement. By an in- 
creased subscription, the pecuniary difficulties, 
which threatened a discontinuance of our pa- 
per, have been removed. We had hoped the 
terms might have been reduced this year, 
but a recent increase in expenses renders 
such a course injudicious at the present time. 


In France the education of the people is ad- 
vancing, and with increasing intelligence among 
the industrial classes, a yearning for greater 
civil and religious liberty begins to prevail, 
and to make itself felt by the government. 

In Germany, so recently involved in a tre- 
mendous conflict of arms, there is manifested a 
determination to lay the foundations of govern- 


The present rates, however, should not be au ob- ment on principles far more liberal than have 


stacle to its free circulation. 


If Friends who are qualified, and who feel 
an interest in the cause which we have at heart, 
would employ their talents upon subjects of 
general and vital interest to the Society, and | 
would contribute more freely to the columns of 
our periodical, we should be less dependent 
upon matter which has before appeared io 
print. 

The selections which have been made, 
not, as our readers are aware, 
the writings of the members of the Society of 
Friends ; but such illustrations of Truth, as we 


hitherto pravailed, and to provide against fu- 
ture dissensions by establishing a great national 
unity. 

In Russia the liberation of many millions of 
serfs, and the measures taken for their ele- 
vation, indicate on the part of their absolute 
ruler, a degree of enlightenment and benevo- 
lence, that entitles him toa high rank among 
the benefactors of mankind. 

In Great Britain the spirit of reforfo is proba- 


have bly more active and potent than at any time 
been confined to during the last two centuries, as may be in- 


ferred from the great mass meetings and pro- 
cessions demanding the extension of the elec- 


have believed were calculated to impress the tive franchise. These demands will doubtless 


mind with the excellency of that spirit “ 
thinketh no evil and speaketh no guile,” have 
been used, irrespective of sect or name. 


which | he met by concessions on the part of the gov- 


ernment, for the English aristocracy have gen- 
erally been wise enough to yield to the demands 


For the Promotion of the blessed cause of| of the people when danger became imminent, 
truth and righteousness, we dedicate ourselves | and thus by conceding a part of what justice 


anew to the work, trusting that our efforts may | demanded, they have been enabled to retain 


be blessed. 


their ascendancy. 
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period of our history. The overruling Provi 
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In our own country, a stupendous revolution 
has been going on, and is not yet fully accom. 
plished. It brings to mind the language of the 
Most High through the prophet Ezekiel: “ Re- 
move the diadem, take off the crown, exalt him 
that is low, abase him that is high. I will 
overturn, overturn, overturn, until he come 
whose right it is, and I will give it him.” A 
proud oligarchy has been overthrown, and mil- 
lions of human beings that were subjected to 
degrading bondage, now enjoy the sweets of 
liberty and are permitted to receive the light of 
knowledge. For their elevation and instruction 
an amount of treasure is poured forth, and an 
earnestness of effort displayed, that has seldom, 
if ever, been exhibited in any age or country. 
The desolations of war are being effaced by 
the benefactious of peace. 

It is well known to the student of history, 
that the human mind makes most rapid progress 
when it is stirred to its utmost depths by events 
of momentous importance. The language of 
Moses; describing the Deluge, may be figura 
tively applied to our country: “The fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opencd.” Thought is no 
longer stagnant; but, rushing forward with ir- 
resistible force, it sweeps away the barriers of 
prejudice, that have been raised by centuries 
of oppression. Accordingly we find a progress 
in public sentiment unparallelled in any other 


righteous cause will prevail, and that the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom—the reign of peace and love 
—will be extended. 

There is, among most religious sects, an in- 
creasing disposition to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the great fundamental principle we 
profess—“the universal and saving light of 
Christ ;” or, in Scripture language, “ the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation.” May we 
then, as a religious society, having entrusted to 
us precious testimonies to bear before the world, 
be more fully aroused to the importance of our 
position, and the consequent responsibility that 
rests upon us. If we place our light “ under a 
bushel, or under a bed,” being engrossed with 
worldly cares, or indulging in luxurious ease, 
we shall be held accountable fur the misuse or 
neglect of our talents; but if, on the contrary, 
we cherish an earnest, sincere, fervent piety,— 
fruitful in good works,—we shall, in doing good 
to others, promote the glory of God, and secure 
for ourselves eternal life. 




































MarazieD, on the 13th of Second month, 1867, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, in Woodstown, 
N. J., according to the order of Friends, Howarp 
Bassett, D.D.S., to Clemence A. Hinchman, all of 
Salem Co., N. J. 

,on Fifth-day, the 14th of Second month, 
1867, according to Friends’ order, at the house of 
Edward Cooper, Upper Greenwich, N. J., Davin 
Bauuineer to Racue OC. Cooper. 

—,an the 27th of Second month, 1867, at 
Brookfield, according to Friends’ order, Jos. Cansy, 
of Bensalem, Bucks Co., Pa., to Margery, daughter 
of Sarah and the late John Paxson, of the former 
place. 








dence of God, the universal brotherhood of 
man, the just and elevated position of woman, 
are now claiming a degree of consideration 
hitherto unknown. 


— —-—~en 


Diep, on the 14th of Tenth month, 1866, in Upper 
Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., Wm. Ryan, aged 84 years ; 
a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 16th of Twelfth menth, 1866, TivoTay 
ArKiyson, aged 82 years; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 26th of Second month, 1867, at his 
residence, Bensalem, Bucks Co., Pa., Josnua K. 
Witpman, aged 47 years; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1866, at his, 
residence in Milton, Ind., Matraew Ferris, aged 
about 61 years. This dear Friend was a kind, de- 
voted husband and sincere friend. His disease was 
pneumonia, and a short time before his decease he 
was struck with paralysis. His suffering during his 
illness was very great, and when near the close al- 
most insupportable, but he bore it with Christian 
fortitude, desiring that strength might be given him 
to wait patiently for the time of his departure, de- 
siring those around him to pray that he might be 
released from such intense suffering, adding, “I be- 
lieve the prayers of the righteous are availing,” and 
freqnently repeated, “ Not my will, but thine, O Lord, 
be done.” He retained his consciouness until the 
close. So passed away an honest, upright man, and 





It is with nations as with individuals, the 
darkest days in our experience—the seasons of 
our deepest affliction—may, through Divine 
Goodness, be made to yield the richest harvest 
of instruction, if we humble ourselves under 
his mighty hand, and place our trust in Him, 
whose right it is to reign. 

Notwithstanding the profanity, intemperance 
and fraud that so much abound, there are evi- 
dences on the part of vast numbers of an earn- 
est effort to do right, and, perhaps, there never 
was a time when candid investigation of re- 
ligious truth and widely extended benevolence 
Were more conspicuous. May we not hope that, 
in the conflict between good and evil, the 
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a humble and sincere Christian. He will be greatly 
missed in the meeting of which he has been a mem- 
ber thirty-eight years. Thus are called one after 
another those who are looked to for counsel and ad- 
vice. 

Diep, on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1866. at Ports- 
mouth, R. I., Hannas Girrorp, in the 92d year of 
her age ; a member of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 
, oo the 9th of First month, 1867, Cavin 
Caumack, in the 24th year of his age; a member of 
Henkle Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, on the 24th of Second Month, 1867, Mary M. 
Paice, aged 88 years, 

In the death of this dear Friend, Gunpowder 

Monthly Meeting, of which she had been an Elder 
for about fifty-one years, has lost one of its most 
faithful laborers in the cause of trvth and of cbharch 
Giscipline, the neighborhood one of the most unos- 
tentatious, yet sympatbising and self-sacrificing of 
its members, and the Society of Friends one of its 
most esrnest and consistent exatnplars. While she 
was ever studious to avoid giving trouble herself, 
her hospitalities to others knew no bounds; she 
seemed never to weary in waiting upon the many 
who came under her hospitable roof. She was 
very diligent in her attendance of meetings, rarely 
allowing, even in her extreme old age, any thing to 
interfere with her prompt attendance. Her close 
was in accordance with her long and useful life. 
She passed away with her intellect, apparently un- 
impaired, and we cannot doubt is now reaping a rich 
reward. 
, ot his residence in Harford County, Mary- 
land, on the 15th of Second Month, 1867, ASAHEL 
HavILanpD, in the 81st year of his age; a member of 
Forest Preparative, and an Elder of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 

Thus has passed from earth one who, in his inter- 
course with his fellow man, through a long life, 
evinced the quiet, unobtrusive traits of the Chris- 
tian’s character; and we believe it may be truly 
said that he died without enemies on earth, and 
with friends in Heaven. 

Though suffering much during his last illness of 
two weeks’ duration, he bore it with fortitude and 
resignation, frequently expressing his desire to be 
gathered to the mansions of rest, which he had an 
evidence were prepared for him, whenever jt should 
be his Master’s will. And there are those who can 
testify that to them death was never before so robbed 
of its terrors, or the grave of its victory, as when 
standing by the bedside of this dying Christian. 

——,on the 7th of Second month, 1867, E1isHa 
Srvaat, son of John D. Stuart, aged 32 years; a 
member of Lower Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


——, in this city, on the 26th ultimo, Axice P. 
Topp in the 100th year of her age; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. This Friend, who 
had gttained an age rarely allotted to any one, was 
born in Lancaster, Pa., on the 22d of First month, 
1768. Her father, Tuomas Poultney, a member of 
our Society, emigrated to this country from London 
in 1730, and came with bis family to reside in thia 
city when the deceased was nine years old. She 
~Was married in 1788-to James Todd, a merchant of 
Philadelphia. 

By the death of her husband, she was left with a 
family of five children, all of whom except one, 
she survived, and passed through many of the 
trials incident to widowhood. Though retaining 
her memory and clearness of intellect to the last, 
her sight and hearing were nearly gone, and in a 
sense of the infirmity of extreme age, and of having 
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survived all the friends of her youth, she often longed 
to depart. A short time before her death, she de- 
sired her daughter to pray for her, and when this 
was complied with, seemed conseled and comforted. 
The elose of her long sojourn on earth was calm 
and peaceful. 


Diep, on Seventh-day, 5th of First month, 1867, 


Rese Mexvina, infant daughter of George W. and 
Amanda De Gour, in her 4th year. 





, On the 24th of Second month, Naruan 


Wrigut, in the 72d year of his age, a member of 
Green St. Monthly Meeting. 





, On the 24th of Second month, 1867, at his 


residence, Hulmeville, Bucks Co., T. Bursows 
TitTon, in the 55th year of his age. 





, on the 5th.of Second month, 1867, Exiza- 


BETH, wife of Joel Bourton, in the 88th year of her 


age, a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J. This aged beloved mother bad been 
unable to walk alone, for near eighteen wonths, on 
account of dislocation of hip joint; and a few days 
before her death, she fell again, and disloca‘ed her 
shoulder, under which her strong powers of nature 
gave way. 





Letter received by Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen in return 
Jor supplies sent. 

Fort Mownor, 2d mo. 18th, 1867. 
My dear Friends.—\ cannot express to you 
with pen and ink how thankful I feel for your 
kindness in sending the box of clothing and 
the money. The latter came when so much 
needed. You know a little of the starvation 
among our people. ‘The snow lasted for nearly 

a month, and it was a hard month indeed. 

Many of the men had been in the country 

working, and came home to spend Christmas 

week with their families, and were stormstaid ; 

bad no money, for many of them were not paid 
off,—and what could be done? Some had their 
feet so terribly frosted they could not wear 
their shoes for weeks. This couutry being flat, 
the woods were filled with water, so that those 
who went for their wood, to carry home on their 
heads, had to wade to get it. What could the 
women do, and especially the old? It was quite 
distressing to go into some of the cabins and 
find a family of little children sitting over a few 
couls, or perhaps none; and so hard to see the 
old men and women, after toiling hard and re- 
ceiving nothing in return, now to suffer from 
hunger and cold. This, I trust, is in the past, 
not to be remembered. I feel that much was 
done by us with the means you provided, to alle- 
viate the distress. I have tried to be judicious 
with the money, and have it go as far as [ can. 
This is a great country for pine, and many of 
the women get what they eall Jiyht-wood for 
kindlings, and bring it to us to cook our meals. 
One weman came two wiles the other morning, 
before we had our breakfast, with a great bas- 
ket of this light-wood. It was a very cold 
morning, and she seemed to feel it very much. 
I had her come in and sit down by the a 
stove, and gave her her breakfast. She sai 
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has been sick with consumption ever since Au- 
gust, and no doubt they have suffered greatly. 
I went there about three weeks ago, and soon had 
them made more comfortable by getting some 
bed clothes and wearing clothes for them, 
there are two daughters. The same day an- 
other old woman came in and said she had had 
nothing in her house since Friday morniog,— 
and this was Monday. I gave her some soup 
we had left from dinner, and it must have been 
refreshing to her. I could multiply instances 
of this kind. I have the men chop wood for 
the school and house purposes, and have the 
women take turns helping me wash, iron, serub, 
&e. tis more trouble for me, but I have to 
~ occasionally give them a meal; and if ¢hey can 
come and help me, they will feel as though they 
were paying for it. Those that can sew well [ 
give sewing to do, either: for myself or for 
those who cannot. I often want a dress made 
for an old person, or for a child, and let these 
women make it, and give them a pair of shoes, 
or dress, or whatever they need, in return. All 
this keeps me busy, I assure you. And vow to 
talk a little about the clothing. I found a great 
many excellent articles,—coats, vests, dresses, 
&e. Wherever I felt a family needed my es- 
pecial care, [ assorted out what [ thought suit- 
able. In this way I supplied some of the very 
needy the first thing. I had just received a 
box from home, and putting the articles to- 
gether, enabled me to do much good in some 
families. I did what I never did before; I sold 
at a moderate price some things that I knew 
would do a certain class of the people more 
good, and took the money and bought goods 
for the others; so [ have been enxb!ed to supply 
a greater number of people than I could other- 
wise have done. Many of them are going on 
to the farms to work, and had to be supplied 
with clothes to travel with. A great number 
are leaving here this spring. I am glad they 
have concluded to go. They settled down here 
as if they were to stay forever. They are be- 
ginning to understand what freedom is. Some 
at first thought they would have nothing to do. 
They don’t yet understand how to lay up their 
winter’s store, but they w'll learn, by receiving 
hard lessons. It is astonishing, too, how some 
of them get along. I know some women who 
have made five dollars a week digging and sell- 
ing bones,—the old mule bones, that were 
buried at the time of the war. They also pick 
up rags, coal, iron, &c. A woman came this 
morning before breakfast and wanted some 
meal ; said she had seven cents Friday night, 
and bought some turnips with that, and it was 
all she kad until this morning. She is a widow 
with two children. I gave out four tickets be 
fore breakfast for meals. One o!d woman said 
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she had eaten a small corn cake the morning 
before; she was very hungry. Her husband 
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she had not a bit in the house, and her husband 
could get very little work. Another old woman 
came two miles with a basket of light-wood. I 
went into one house and found four little 
children hovering over the fire. I asked them 
where their mother was, &c.? She had gone 
to buy meal. There was a nice load of wood 
in the house, and I asked them who paid for it. 
They said mother gave an iron pot and a big 
pitcher for it. Still another woman, who was 
very poor, and had three little children, obtain- 
ed a quart, or not that much, of milk, one eve- 
ning, and after giving her children half of it, 
took the rest to divide among three children of 
another family, equally poor with herself. I 
would not write these cases of destitution and 
suffering, but to tell you your money and cloth- 
ing have in a great measure relieved their wants. 
I never like to say, “ Be ye clothed and filled,” 
without giving the wherewithal that it can be 
dove. Another case I wi!l mention of a woman 
who was living with another woman, no relation 
to each other, both equally poor. I brought 
down the last flannel dress, and told her to try 
it on; but she refased, saying she had rather 
give it to the other woman, as she had no dress ; 
and taking up her old thin calico in her hand, 
said, “I have this one yet.” I let her do as 
she wished, and secretly resolved she should not 
go unrewarjed. AsIam kept so very busy, I 
have little time to write, but I will try to write 
you another letter in the course of a few weeks. 
I am interrupted continually with raps at the 
door. But I am here to attend to them, and I 
must be patient. The number of pieces in the 
box were as follows: Ninety new garments— 
forty-five part worn—a few shoes, copy-books, 
&e. The barrel contained 60 pieces, be- 
sides a few stockings and shoes. We tender 
our many thanks to yoa for your offering, but 
if you were to see the happiness it produced 
among some of my poor, you would need no 
thanks from me. 
Remember me as your true friend, 
S. H. Chark. 


CHEERFUL WORK. 

One of the most valuable, and one of the most 
infectious examples which can be set before the 
young, is that of cheerful working. Cheerful- 
ness gives elasticity to the spirit. Spectres fly 
before it ; difficulties cause no despair, for they 
are encountered with hope, and the mind ac- 
quires that happy disposition to improve oppor- 
tunities which rarely fails of success. The fer- 
vent spirit is always a healthy and happy spirit; 
working cheerfully itself and stimulating others 
to work. It confers a dignity on even the most 
ordinaty occupations. The most effective work, 
also, is always the full hearted work—that which 
passes through the hands or the head of him 
whose heart is glad. 
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GOD'S THOUGHTS NOT OUR THOUGHTS. 


God's thoughts are not as our thoughts : we look on 
Dreading to climb some mountain far away, 
Counting the shurp stones on its tedious way. 
He cares for our small troubles, day by day 
Smoothing them down. 
We keep our patience for our greater cares, 
And wurmur unrepenting o’er the less ; 
Thinking to show our strength in our distress. 
His patience with our hourly fretfulness 
: Still gently bears. 
God’s ways are not as our ways: we lay down 
Schemes for his glory, temples for our king, 
Wherein tribes yet unborn may worship Him: 
Meanwhile upon some humble, secret thing 
He sets His crown. 
We travel far to find Him, seeking still, 
Often in weariness, to reach his shrine: 
Ready our choicest treasures to resign. 
He, in our daily homes, lays down the line, 
Do hear my will. 
There in the lonely valley, walking on, 
Some common duty all we have to do; 
His higher thoughts of love make all things new; 
His “ higher way” we tread, yen, leading to 
God’s holy throne. 


tee 


BROAD CAST THY SEED. 
Broad cast thy seed 
Al: hough some portion may be found 
T» fall on uncongenial ground, 
Where sand or shade, or stone may stay 
Its coming into light or day ; 
Or when it comes, some pestilent air 
May make it droop or wither there ; 
Be not discouraged: some will find 
Congevial soil and gentle wind— 
Refreshing dew and ripening shower 
To bring it into beauteous flower, 
From flower to fruit to glad thine eyes, 
And fill thy soul with sweet surprise. 
Do good, and God will bless thy deed, 
Broad cast thy seed ! 





—Chambers’ Journal, 


—__~~<es —____ 


FRIEND JOSEPH. 
(Concluded from page 828, vol. 23.) 

Not far distant from the farm lived an old 
man of very secluded and eccentric habits. He 
was born in Vermont, but had early removed to 
one of the Carolinas, where he lived many years 
and purchased many slaves. He was reputed 
to be rich, but his manner of living gave no in- 
dication of it. His dregs, his house, and the 
vehicle in which he rode were as plain as those 
of the Quaker farmers in his neighborhood. 
His only servants and companions in the house 
were a colored man and woman, who had been 
his slaves in Carolina, and who afterward mar- 
ried and hada small family. This man died 
while I was at the farm. Nothing had been pre- 
viously known of his opinions concerning sluve- 
ry; but the state of his conscience on that sub- 
ject was revealed by the fact that by will he 
emancipated a large number of slaves in Caro 
lina, and left each of them a legacy to enable 
them to quit the State, us the law required. To 
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his faithful household servants he left $°:0,000, 
and appointed two Quaker guardians for the 
children ; one of whom was Friend Joseph, who 
took the children to board with him for the 
convenierce of attending scheol. They were 
good-looking, intelligent, and well-behaved ; 
but because God had given them brown com- 
plexions the neighbors were as thy of them as if 
they had been young gorillas. 

There were two schools in the vicinity, un- 
der the management of Quakers. The pa- 
rents of both sects of scholars manifested 
equal uneasiness at having their children learn 
to read and spell in the same class with chil- 
dren.of darker skins. When Friend Joseph 
and his family took them to meeting, and sat 
side by side with them, it caused as much com- 
motion w if thore healthy, bright looking brown 
children had been infected with some fatal con- 
tagious disease’ The Elders of the Society 
decided that it was proper for them to sit in a 
small gallery by themselves. Friend Joseph, 
always averse to strife, readily assented ; but he 
signified that, as guardian of the children, he 
should consider it his duty to go and sit with 
them, and that his wife and daughter would 
also feel it to be their duty. Now that was 
precisely the most troublesome thing he could 
have done. Strangers, who visited the meet- 
ing oceasionally, would naturally inquire why 
that one family sat by themselves in an out-of- 
the-way, inconvenient place ; and, if the true 
reason was given, peradventure some of them 
might say that Quakers must haye degenerated 
greatly since the days of George Fox and Wil- 
liam Penn. They had an unpleasant eonscious- 
ness of this ; and, because it made them uncom- 
fortable, they felt as if Friend Joseph was a 
disturber of the peace. Assuredly, if George 
Fox had reappeared among them in his suit of 
leather, they would have dealt with him as a 
very disorderly member. The Quakers proved 
themselves no better avd no worse than other 
sects. Every sect, after it has sought its way 
to toleration, and thence passed into respecta- 
bility, gradually becomes lethargic,.and fails to 
apply its original principles to the moral dis- 
eases of its time. The manna of the Lord has 
to be gathered fresh continually ; it will not 
keep. Individuals who are alive in defunct 
societies are ‘sure to be impeded at every step 
of their straightforward progress. Friend 
Joseph, who earnestly desired to live in peace 
and friendship with all men, found himself en- 
gaged ina series of struggles, Duties, not of 
his own seeking, came to him, as did the guar- 
dian:hip of the colored children; it was his 
nature to perform duties conscientiously, aod in 
the performance of them he could not avoid 
jostling the prejudices of his neighbors. These 
little discords where he longed for harmony 
sometimes saddened him ; but they never wade 
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him either weak or stern. He went quietly on 
his way, trying to help everybody, and syste- 
matically ignoring all distinctions or class or 
color. When [ saw him so inflexible ia his up- 
rightoess, while his gentle spirit yearned for 
the sympathy he forfeited, I frequently thought 
of Kcble’s beautiful words : 


“ Oft in life’s stillest shade reclining, 
In desolation unrepining, 

Without a hope on earth to find 

A mirror in an answering mind, 

Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme.” 


In the case of the colored children, Friend 
Joseph’s quiet persistence carried his point. 
They were allowed to sit with him and his 
family in their accustomed seats in the meeting- 
house, and the teacher of the Orthodox Quaker 
school received them into her classes. They 
behaved well, and no disastrous consequences 
followed this mingling of different complexions. 

No one could justly bring against Friend 
Joseph the charge of being a Quixotic philan- 
thropist, who neglected his own business to look 
after the wrongs of others. He was diligent 
aod frugal, and thus earned for himself a right 
toindu'ge in the only luxury he cared for— 
the Juxury of benevoleace. His large heart 
saved him from being penurious, while his 
orderly and thrifty habits prevented that care- 
less expenditure which too often results in 
making other people pay for the gratification of 
our good impulses. Though an old-fashioned 
Quaker, in dress as well as principles, his course 
of reading was never sectarian. He was eager 
to learn from all advocates of justice, freedom, 
and humanity, and the fruits of it were visible 
in the enlargement of his’ mental and moral 


Truth once promulgated can never be stopped 
in its course till its mission is accomplished.” 
Large and liberal views these fora self-educated 
farmer. 

Friend Joseph, in common with other mor- 
tals, has encountered many trials and afflictions. 
But it is an excellent foundation for a tranquil 
old age to love labor so much that work is reo- 
reation; to take friendly interest in the birds 
and all of God’s little creatures ; to be temper- 
ate in all things, and habitually frugal, not from 
love of accumulation, but for the sake of impart- 
ing freely to the unfortunate; to find an ever- 
pleasant resource in the perusal of good books ; 
and to have a conscience void of offence toward 
God and man. Time has silvered Joseph’s hair, ° 
and the aches and pains of years have plowed 
furrows in his face. Bat he thinks more of his 
blessings than of his troubles, and uses what 
strength he has for the benefit of others. He 
gathers his grandchildren round him, and writes 
for them little stories or verses, which always 
contain some lessons of justice or kindness. On 
his sixty-seventh birth-day he gave a pic-nic 
party to all the girls and boys for a moile round. 
Some of them had flaxen hair, and some had 
black ; some had white faces, and some had 
brown; for this pic-nic was one of his practical 
sermons on the brotherhood of the human race. 
He wrote simple verses for the occasion, freighted 
with hiats of profitable truths. The tables were 
spread in his woods, and abundantly supplied 
with bread and butter, cakes, melons and apples. 
Large crates were fastened to the trees with 
strong ropes, so that the little ones could swing 
safely at their ease; and there were plenty of 
hoops and balls. It was a merry time, and 
Friead Joseph was as happy as any of the young 
vision. Years ago, he wrote to me: “ There} folks. In spirit he was like uatoa little child ; 
is much said about the decline of the Society of | and “‘ of such are the kingdom of heaven.”— 
Friends. Svume grieve over it, while others re- | Independent. 
joice. I am not much affected by it either way ; sonal nn ata 
for I firmly believe there is as much genuine THE WOODPECKER 8 FORESIGHT. 
Quakerism in the world as there ever was, al-| The woodpecker in California is a storer of 
though it may not always appear under the form | acoras. The tree he selects is invariably of the 
of a straight coat or broad brim. I can fully| pine tribe. He bores several holes differing 
subscribe to a sentiment I once heard thee utter, | slightly in size, at the Fall of the year, and then 
that a very good heart may beat under a fash-| flies away, in many instances to a long distance, 
ionable dress. If every member of the Society | and returns with an acorn, which he immediately 
of Friends should abandon its principles, it | sets about adjusting to one of the holes prepared 
would not affect the truth of that glorious decla- | for its reception, which will hold it tightly in 
ration of spiritual independence and individual | its position. But he does not eat the acorn ; 
freedom which its founders proclaimed to the | for, as a rule, he is not a vegetarian. His object 
world. In my estimation, it was far superior to| in storing away the acorn exhibits acute fore- 
the justly celebrated declaration of personal | sight, and knowledge of results more akin to 
freedom and political independence put forth | reason than toinstinct. The succeeding Winter 
by the founders of this republic. I believe} the acora remains intact, but becoming saturated 
that genuine Quakerism, instead of declining, is] with rain, is predisposed to decay, when it 
actually reviving and increasing. The spirit is} is attacked by maggots, who seem to delight in 
not dead, or dying ; it-has merely removed from | this special food ; it is then that the woodpecker 
its old, narrow tenement, and taken possession] reaps the barvest his wisdom has provided, at a 
of more epacious and better-lighted apartments. ! time when the ground being covered with snow, 
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he would experience a difficulty, otherwise, in 
obtaining suitable or palatable food. It is a 
subject of speculation why the red-wood cedar 
or the sugar-pine is invariably selected; it is 
not probable that the insect, the most dainty to 
the woodpecker’s taste, frequents only the out- 
side of wet trees ; but so it is, that in Calaveras, 
Mariposa, apd other districts of California, trees 
of this kind may be frequently seen covered all 
over their trunks with acorns when there is not 
an ouk tree within several miles.—A. B. Burton. 
anlotententtialmerete 
THE ATLANTIO TELEGRAPH. 
(Concluded from page 830, vol. 23.) 

And now, finally, within the brunds of. 

‘Christendom—at auy rate, within the bounds of | 


thread of fire explodes a mine of emotion, con- 
viction, and experience that had been slowly 
but long accumulating in the bosom of our age, 
That delicate cord moors nations together that 
were drifting to each other in spite of seas and 
icebergs. ‘That swift messenger, dark and si- 
lent as night, but keener and subtler tban light, 
carries words of brotherhood, long waiting for 
their vehicle; that syphon, so sleader and so 
patient, empties hearts into each other 
whose blood had for ages yearned to mingle. 
God in his providence, by making us the last- 
born of the great nations and powers of the 
earth, end giving us half the world for our 
home; by emptying the blood of all nations 
into our national veins; by diversifying us with 







































































that happiest and most blessed portion of it: all climates, without colonial separation, and by 
which we occupy—a new and higher sentiment | the vastness of all the circumstances and condi- 
than even that of compassiun, through the grace ; tions of our territory, our origin, our growth 
of God and his Sen, avimates our hearte when | and history, as well as by the happy fortune of 
we look on the multitudes,—the sentiment of ; the splendid age of commerce, liberty, aud in- 
confidence and hope. Fear gave way, in our | Ventive genius in which our lines have fallen, 
Saviour’s courageous and loving mind, to com-| has prepared us, as no people is prepared, to 
passion, when he saw the multitude. . Have not | demand, to expect, to understand, and to en- 
the reasons for that compassion—at least within | joy universal ideas,—feelings that embrace the 
our immediate sphere of life and influence— | world, schemes that include the race, hopes that 
most seusibly lessened, and almost totally dis- | outrun place and time, destinies that are per- 
appeared, under the influence of the Saviour’s , fect and complete. 

own eyer-advancing work? He himself, new! We look upon the multitude—blessed be 
as compassion then was, did not fail to add ex- | God’s providence and Christ’s gospel for our 
ultation to it in the triumph which humanity, | power to do so!—no longer with fear, and not 
uuder his guidance, was finally to accomplish | even characteristically, in this land, with com- 
over all its degrading conditions. He “saw, passion, but with sympathy and hope, and al- 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven,” when the most with reverence. For we see them uo 
Greeks came to inquire into his gospel. How , longer faint, and no longer scattered abroad ; 
literally pierced with lightning is the enemy of | and every day we are, by economic science and 
souls, when DISTANCE, that scatters men abroad ; motive art, eliminating the unknown or suspend- 
avd makes them faint on the long way, trans- | ed elements in the- great equation of human 

































































fixed on the darting thought of the lightning, 
dies in mid-heaven and falls headlong into the | 
sea! How long is superstition to make it irre- 
ligious to recognize the fulfilment of any of cur 
Lord’s promises, the answers to any of his 
prayers’ Is the world’s progress never to be 
confessed ; and is a mock humility to drape the | 
very mid day of bope, and cheer, with curtains 
of despondency, lest it outshine the Christian 
dawn? The stones would ery out if we were 
sitent, when the very key-stone has so evidently 
been put into the arch of Christ’s triumph over 
the barbarism and want and dispersion of his 
scattered flock of humanity. Be it said, then, 
to his eternal honor and God’s everlasting 
glory, that the day has come when we can look 
upon the multitude with something better than 
eompassion,—even with confidence and joy. 
And this, if we mistake not, is the great dis- 
tinction, as it is the glorious conquest of the 
times and the day, to which the recent triumph 
ef enterprise and art,—the Atlantic Cable, so 
paturally and properly sung, feted and illum- 
ned, is but a tongue and voice. That slender 


they are, are penetrable. 


progress. That vast problem is no more a bot- 
tomless mystery and a bafiling speculation. The 
obstacles which oppose the advance of the race, 
immense as they are, are measurable; dense as 
There is nothing 
hopeless or desperate in human affairs. Pro- 
gress is possible, is real, is certain, is inevita- 
ble. The relative forces of good and evil, of 
peace and war, of truth and error, of civilization 
and barbarity, of brotherly love and selfish an- 
tagonism, are weighed, and the balance is fa- 
vorable for once, and therefore forever, to the 
kingdom of Gud in the salvation of our race. 
The multitude is accordingly to be trusted and 
respected. We thank God that we are able, 
and are compelled by the highest convictions of 
the heart, to trust and respect them. Nay, in 
this country, we trust and respect them far more 
than we do those who make them objects of 
secret suspicion, and who would gladly repro 
duce the repressive systems of aristocratic gov- 
ernments. The cultivated and refined classes 
in America understand less of the true spirit of 
our institutions, and do far less to maintain 
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them, we fear, than the body of the people at 
Jarge. Sensitive to defects, fastidious iu tastes, 
overborne by memories of the past, they over- 
look the enormous advantages, the broad mag- 
pificence, the grand general effect of institutions 
where human nature, for the first time, is trust- 
ed with liberty, education, and plenty, and cul. 
tivate the poor satisfactions of a superiority 
based on criticism, doubt, and evil prophecies. 
A distinguished and most acute English visitor 
to this country told us, just before the war, that 
he had scarcely talked with an educated and 
thoughtful man in America who had not ex- 
pressed doubts and fears of the success of our 
institutions. Thank God, the people have no 
doubts and no fears. Thank God, those who 
make and upheld our liberty, love it, trust it, 
and estimate it at its value, believe in its dura- 
bleness. They have no misgivings of God’s 
clear intention ; no backward leoks, no cautious 
apprehensions. And they are right; wiser, 
because simpler and more childlike, in their 
patriotism. They are animated by the fresh 
instincts, the originsl convictions, the startling 
realities, of a new era.. And thus, while learned 
science, and thoughtful philosophy, and even 
grave experience, shake their heads avd mut- 
ter, ‘“ Impossible,” the mighty hope of the peo- 
ple, sure of God’s willingness and help, attempts 
the impossible, and changes it into the accom- 
plished. “1 thank thee, O Father! that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

The great popular instincts of a new era in 
the life of man are the vast powers, the mighty 
discoveries, the wonder-workers, of the age. 
The multitude is doing for Christ the miracles 
he did for them. They, too, say “ Peace” to 
the sea in his name; they, too, are in and out, 
where all doors are shut; they, too, repeat the 
Pentecostal marvel, and bring all tongues to- 
gether, and make them alike intelligible to all. 
Like Joshua, they stop the sun, not to fight 
their battles, but to paint their pictures and 
perpetuate their friends. ‘Canst thou send 
lightnings that they may go and say unto thee, 
Here we are ?”’ asked the scornful Job; and the 
multitude now first is able to answer, ‘‘ We can.”’ 
—‘ Hast thou entered into the springs of the 
sea, or hast thou walked in the search of the 
depth ?” and the mu'titade now first replies, 
“ We have.”— Who hath laid the measures 
of the earth, or who hath stretched the line upon 
it?” and the multitude again answers, “ Glory 
be to God who has first given such power to 
men, in our own days.” 

The great and all-emboldening confidence of 
our time is, that the multitade—historically and 
naturally incapable of estimating human nature 
as it is, or suspecting their own latent powers, 
and therefore absolutely dependent on the de- 


_livering mercy and energy of the providentially 


awakened and inspired portion of the race—has 
now got beyond this syncope and self- oblivion, 
beyond its dependence on any powers but God’s 
direct inspirations through that same human 
nature, aided by all recorded revelations, which, 
to this time, he has kept in pupilage to indirect 
human instrumentalities. The multitude now 
elects its own teachers, judges of its own wants, 
chooses its own creed, rejects and accepts, on 
its own judgment, the propositions of the 
learned, the philosophical, and the exalted. Of 
course, it makes great mistakes, does very rash 
und injurious things, and gives skepticism and 
aristocracy abuadant superficial arguments for 
their despairing creed. But what are all the mis- 
takes it makes, compared with the astounding 
fact of an attempted self government, an attempt- 
ed self-education, an attempted self-reliance, on 
the part of the people? When, in 1858, we 
heard that a single sign had flashed across the 
Atlantic, what cared we for the stuttering and 
stammering of the instruments? The great 
thing was done ; the miracle was wrought : and, 
had the cable parted the vext moment instead 
of a month later, the hemispheres would not 
have moved an inch from the close moorings 
effected by that single fact. And so po 
wretched Iceal rulers, no inefficient police, no 
insecurity of life and limb, no mistaken out- 
breaks of self protection, no exceptional blots 
and blotches in the fabric of our prosperous, 
safe, and successful life of freedom, shall intro- 
duce one ray of despondency or doubt into the 
patriotic conviction, that—measured by posi- 
tive, not by negative standards ; measured by 
the sum of intellectual, moral, and physical ac- 
tivity; by the amount of happiness, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, by openness to improve- 
ment, by tendencies to truth, by humane sym- 
pathies, by religious aspirations—the multi- 
tudes were never, in human history, so little an 
object of compassion, so much an object of hope, 
confidence, and joy, as here and now. 

If our hearts swell with pride and gratitude 
at the contemplation of this truth, let us not 
conceal, let us not fail to blazon the fact, that 
it is God’s power manifested in man that has 
brought about this result; let us not forget 
how entirely it is the Divine wisdom that has 
planned the great drama of human history, and 
which is vow permitting us to see the beauty 
and benevolence of the plot, and the bliss of 
the consummation. Let us not forget that, 
because it is God who is working in us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure, it is all the 
more our bounden and grateful duty to work 
with him,—to work indeed with a new kind of 
fear and trembling because of the greatness of 
the inspiration and the enormous importance 
of the task; to work, in short, as the high- 
hearted projector, the original supporters, the +ci- 
entific operators, the officers and sailors, of the 
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Atlantic Telegraph Company worked, when, 
after repeated failures and terrible difficulties, 
they at last laid insilence and amid prayers, but 
with herculean toil and almost deadly anxieties, 
God’s bond between the nations, God’s bow 
under the sea; not dissolving and inconstant 
like the first which was over it, but a steadfast 
sign from heaven to our generation, that no 
deluge of ignorance, barbarism, and despair 
shall ever again cover the hopes, the interests, 
and the destiny of a United Globe and an iasep- 
arable Human Family. 


ITEMS. 

Sixty years ago there was hardly a craft larger 
than an Indian canoe on the great western lakes. 
Ia 1841 the lake trade amounted to $65,000,000 ; io 
1851 to $300,000,000 ; and ic 1864 to 550,000,000, 
and it bids fair in 1871 10 reach the enormous sum 
of one thousand wiilion dollars. 

Comparativs Density or Popctation.—Of civilized 
nations Great Britain is the most densely populated, 
acd the United States the least. The former has 
265 inhabitants to the square mile; Ialy, 198; 
Prpasian Germany, 186; France, 179; Austria, 167; 
Rarsia, 31; Turkey, 20; and the United States, 19. 
In 1861 there was in London one inhabitant for 
every 1,220 equare feet covered by the city, while in 
Paris there was one to every 500 square feet. 

Cowneress.—Among the bilis introduced into the 
Senate the past week, to be acted upon at the next 

 gession, was one for the consolidation of the national 
debt, and providiog for its payment. It authorizes 
the issue of six per cent. bonds for the redemption 
ot securities held in this country, and five per cent. 
bonds to be exchanged for s:curities held abroad. A 
joint resolution was passed providing for the ex- 
change of public documents with other countries. 
An act was passed authorizing the removal of cer- 
tain law cases from State courts to United States 
courts, when either plaintiff or defendant ehall ap- 
prehend thatadequate justice will not be done him 
on account of prejudice or local influerce. The bill 
for the redemption of the compound-iaterest notes 
was passed, after being amended so as to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue temporary-loan 
certificates at three per cent. interest. The amouat 
of certificates outstanding is not to exceed one hun- 
dred million dollars, and they may be used as a re- 
gerve by the banks. The Colorado bill was taken 
up, and, on the question to pass it over the Presi 
dent's veto, the yeas were twenty-four and the naya 
nineteen. Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, 
the bill fell. A committee of conference was agreed 
toon the compound-iaterest note bill. A bill was 
introduced providing that temporary buildings erect- 
ed by the United States in the District of Columbia, 
and now in use by the Freedmen’s Bureau, should 
be continued in use of the Bureau during its contin- 
tance. The bill estavlishing a Department of Edu- 
cation was passed without ameadment, and gves to 
the President. 

Hovss.—A bill was iutroduced to establish a 
National S-:hool of Science. The joint resolutions 
of the Wisconsia Legislature, ratifying the consti- 
tutional amendment, were presented. A resolution 
was offered inetructing the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of providing 
for the issue of five per cent. bonds to the amount 
of five hundred million dollars, principal and inte- 
rest payable at such places as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, to be disposed of only ia 
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exchange for United States six per cent bonds held 
in Europe. The Tariff bill was called up, and after 
debate, a motion was made to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration 
of the subject, and so bring the matter directly be- 
fore the House. This necessitated a suspension of 
the rules, which required an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds, and two-thirds not voting in the a»ffiirmative, 
the rules were not suspended. Various motions 
were made to endeavor to bring the matter before 
the House in some manner, but all were unsuccess- 
ful. Committees of conference were appointed on 
the compound-interest note bill, on the bankrupt 
bill, on the transfer of the Indian Bureau, on the Su- 
preme Court allotments, and on the Iudian and the 
legislative appropriation bills. The bill to further 
an exchange of public documents with foreign gov- 
ernments was passed. 

The 39th Congress adjourned sine die on the 4th 
icst., and io less than an hour the Fortieth Congress 
was organized by the election of Benjamin F. Wade, 


‘| of Obio, President of the Senate, and the re-elec:ion 


of Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, Speaker of the 
House. ° 


Tue Fasspuey.—Gov. Orr recently addressed the 
freedmen of Charleston, in the African Methodist 
Church, the meeting being presided over by a col- 
ored president and opened with prayer by a colored 
chapl«in. The governor not only promised them 
protection aguinst lawlessness and outrage, but com- 
mended their schools, and predicted tha' a common- 
school system for whites and blacks would be estab- 
lished by the next legislature. He further said: 

“Tam prepared to stand by the co!ored man who 
is able to read the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. I am pre- 
pared to give the colored man the privilege of going 
to the ballot-box and vore.” 


The opposition of the Louisiana planters to the 
education of colored children bas generully abated, 
thinks the New Orleans Tribune; has even been con- 
verted into active efforts to organize schools and 
obtain teachers : 

“ Tnis happy result is dne mainly to the firm atti- 
tude of the laborers, who, though deprived of edu- 
cation, and, perhaps, because deprived of it, appre- 
ciate to its full value the price of acquiring know!- 
edge. They have made the education of their chil- 
dren an absolute condition of their remaining on 
the plantations. Very few of them would work at 
ull, this year, on a place where no school for the 
tuition of their children will be in existence. So 
that this result, at least, has been secured, that the 
benefit of a common education will be ext-nded to a 
large number of children of the oppressed race.— 
The Nation. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— — 

From a Friend, West Philadelphia............. 

«“ Rachel Haines, Falleton, Md......... ooeee 

“ Friends of Makefield Pre. Meeting...... 

- 6 Coneord, Delaware Co 

‘© Mullica Hill Freedmen’s Relief.......... 


$30.00 
10.00 
51.00 
20.00 
33.70 


$144.70 


Also seeds from Letitia 8. Cadwallader; clothing 
from Ed. Hoopes and R. Downing; box of clothing 
from ladies of Pennville, Bucks Co., Pa.; two bags 
from Mallica Hill Relief Association. 

Henay M. Laisa, Treasurer, 
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